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Introduction 

^HAT era commonly known in 
Scottish archaeology as the Broch 
period is more or less coeval with the 
Roman occupation of Britain. The 
most outstanding evidence of the Broch 
culture is presented by the ruins of lofty 
circular round towers of bell formation 
erected in dry built stone and having a 
peculiarity of hollow-wall construction. 
The most complete of these towers is 
that known as the Broch of Mousa in the 
Shetland Isles. Sometimes these towers 
were defended by a ring of one rampart 
and ditch, or by a number of such 
defences. At many of these monuments 
there was a subsequent development of 
building arranged in a communal 
manner, providing living rooms. These 
dwellings contained such primitive fixed 
furnishings, as stone slab beds on the 
floor, outlined by a slightly raised kerb ; 
water tanks set into the floor, presses or 
boles in the walls for the keeping of small 
articles, and open fireplaces having 
affixed to them an arrangement from 
which a pot could be suspended. Some¬ 
times there were ovens set in corners of 
the walls at appropriate places. The 
dwellings were ceiled by umbrella¬ 
shaped roofs constructed of wood or the 
jibs of whales and covered with turf and 
thatch. The doorways had doors of 
framework, constructed of wood or whale 
bones and covered with hide. The door 
turned on a pivot working in a socket 
stone anchored in the floor—sometimes 
the doors had draw-bars whereby they 
could be kept securely shut. 


The broch dwellers wore clothes of 
woollen fabric, the wool being carded, 
spun and woven on primitive hand looms 
by women, who also made from the local 
clays various forms of hand-made pottery 
for domestic use, and fashioned other 
things needful to the home. When 
living on the sea coast, the women and 
children gathered “ the ebb tide food ” 
which was mostly shell-fish of various 
kinds. The men were seafaring, and 
agriculturalists. They bred and tended 
herds of cattle, sheep and pigs, and as 
hunters they brought home deer, seal, 
sea otter and wild fowl. Their imple¬ 
ments they made from wood, bone, iron 
and other metals, and in the way of arts 
and crafts some were competent casters 
of metal obj ects for personal use. Finger 
rings of bronze found at the Broch of 
Gurness bespeak a tragedy once enacted 
at that Broch, for in the clearing out of a 
small built space on the inner side of the 
rampart wall the skeletons of two hands 
were found where they had been 
unceremoniously thrown into the refuse 
of a kitchen midden. Three rings re¬ 
mained on a finger of one hand and 
two on a finger of the other. 

Broch buildings are concentrated 
principally in the northern parts of 
Scotland, the Orkneys and the Shetland 
Isles, and they are also to be found in 
some of the Western Hebrides -and in 
Wester Ross. Oft-times they are disposed 
close to each other—no less than twelve 
broch towers were at one time visible 
from Gurness. Frequently they occu¬ 
pied positions near the sea, and often on 
land that would provide the crops which 









were at that time cultivated. From these 
the communities made their meal by 
grinding the com with a stone molar on 
a stone saddle-quern, but later the 
common practice was the use of a rotary- 
quern. 

There was little sanitation at the broch 
dwellings ; floor drainage is evident at 
some places, but the general custom was 
to live in a condition of complete dirt, 
as witnessed by the kitchen midden 
deposits that have accumulated in every 
hole and corner. It is from these middens 
that most of the finds that throw light 
on the life of the people were recovered. 

The work of excavation at the Broch 
of Gurness was interrupted by the war, 
but sufficient clearances had been made 
eastward of the outer entrance to show 
that there was a forecourt immediately 
in front of it, and also a roadway from 
the shore leading up to this open space 
which was contained within walls of 
some height. The exact nature of this 
outer arrangement cannot be determined 
until the whole area is excavated. 

It was in the seaward ruined wall of 
this outer courtyard that an important 


discovery of Viking times was made ; 
for an intrusive stone-lined grave was 
found therein. In this grave lay the 
skeleton of a woman on whose breast 
rested two fine brooches of cast bronze 
highly decorated with pierced zoo- 
morphic patterns and of ninth century 
date. Round the neck was a necklet 
comprised of what appears to be small 
pieces of lobster shell, at the right side 
lay a knife and shears, once suspended 
from a now vanished belt, and near the 
right knee lay a sickle of iron. The 
corpse had been buried fully dressed. 
Fibres of a fine woollen fabric were 
found adhering to the underside of the 
brooches. 

Until recent years this Broch of 
Gurness with its extensive outbuildings 
and outer defences was completely 
buried, a large grassy knoll indicating 
the site. In 1929 a local archaeologist 
established the existence of a broch 
tower by digging an inspection pit. In 
the next season excavations were begun 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Scot¬ 
land, through the generosity of the late 
Mr. T. B. Macauley, F.S.A.Scot., 

















Guardianship of the site was assumed 
by the then Commissioners of H.M. 
Works (now the Ministry of Works) in 
November 1931, and the subsequent 
development of the monument has been 
carried out by the Ministry. 

Description 

The monument stands against the 
seashore at a level of about 15 feet above 
high-water mark, half a mile north-north¬ 
west of Aikerness farm, three-quarters 
of a mile east-north-east of Evie pier, 
and about 17 miles north-west of Kirk¬ 
wall. When this remarkable defence 
was complete the shore lay farther north, 
but littoral erosion during the inter¬ 
vening centuries has removed the 
northern section of the earthworks which 
circumvallated the buildings and also 
part of the stone-built structures. 

Various stages and periods of occu¬ 
pation are evident, the buildings of 
the Broch period representing three 
distinct phases. At a later stage 
buildings coeval with early Viking times 
were erected on the ruins. In the first 
arrangement there was a tower of the 
usual broch form and construction 
standing on a circular platform of con¬ 
siderable extent margined by a rampart 
wall, of which small sections are still 
visible. This rampart overlooked a 
great rock-cut fosse which was revetted 
at various places on its outer face and 
crossed at intervals by narrow settings 
of flat stones. On the eastern side a 
traverse was left opposite the outer gate. 
Beyond the main ditch were two more 
ditches with stone-revetted parapets, 
and these were linked together where 
they curved in to meet the great ditch 
at the traverse. 

The tower, the lower part of which is 
standing, has walls containing mural 
“ passages ” arranged one above the 
other. In this example, however, there 
is a divergence from the more usual 
arrangement, as there is a “ passage ” 
on the ground-floor level. The entrance 
faces the east in a direct line with the 
outer gate. It was provided with a door, 


whose pivot stone remains, and a draw¬ 
bar with chases in the wall for its recep¬ 
tion. Two small lintelled chambers 
flank the entrance passage from which 
they were entered. The inner ends of 
these were originally connected by the 
mural “ passage ”. Within, the wall 
retains a part of the high scarcement 
normally found in broch towers. Above 
this feature, on the south side, are the 
remains of a doorway giving access to a 
small ruined chamber, and to the begin¬ 
ning of a stairway which once led to the 
wall-top some 40 feet above ground- 
level. On the original floor, which was 
covered by another at a later period, was 
a large hearth with a pebble kerb, and an 
opening giving admission to a stairway 
leading down to a subterranean well- 
chamber. This latter feature is acces¬ 
sible, and the rock-cut water tank is still 
filled by a spring. 

Owing to the bad quality of the stone 
and poor construction a downward and 
outward thrust, presumably from a heavy 
roof, forced the walls outward, causing 
the passages to be crushed and the upper 
part of the building to collapse. This 
partial ruin of the tower appears to have 
taken place at a comparatively early 
period of its history. The next stage 
was the readjustment of what was left 
of the tower and a complete rebuilding 
on the platform area. In this work large 
flagstones were used for the construc¬ 
tion of partition walls and cubicles, and 
rubble-built walls of a superior quality, 
with well-disposed small pinnings, were 
built. 

Partitions and small cubicles, some 
two-storeyed, were introduced within 
the remains of the tower and two narrow 
stairways were built. The flight of steps 
on the western side gave access to the 
ruined wall-top. The floor was raised 
and two fireplaces were introduced ; the 
more important had socket holes on two 
opposite sides for the reception of 
vertical posts to carry a cross-bar over 
the fire. As the two mural chambers had 
been rendered unsafe by the collapse of 
the masonry, two small chambers were 
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built against the outside wall flanking 
the entrance doorway. 

Practically the whole of the original 
rampart which surrounds the great ditch 
on its inner side was demolished and 
superseded by well-built “ bastion ” 
walls projecting at intervals with salient 
angles into the ditch. These walls rise 
from the bottom of the fosse, thus 
curtailing its width. At certain parts 
this encroachment provided narrow 
cubicles behind the curtain with floors 
at a lower level than those of the floor of 
the platform. From the salient points 
of the curtain partitions are carried 
inwards to provide a number of en¬ 
closures which in turn accommodate an 
intricate arrangement of small slab-lined 
cubicles, stalls and lesser passages, too 
complicated in plan to describe in such 
a brief account. The entrances to these 
enclosures are situated on either side of 
the main passage leading from the outer 
gate to the entrance to the tower and 
from a passageway encircling the tower. 
In many cases these sections have 
hearths placed in the most open part of 
their floor areas with stone-lined tanks 
in close proximity. There are also floor 
beds composed of large flat slabs with 
narrow kerb surrounds, and originally 
covered with bedding material. Small 
mural recesses, sometimes arranged one 
on top of the other, are located in the 
inner face of the curtain wall or arranged 
at convenient points in the partition. 

Outside the outer gate and situated 
on the traverse are the remains of a main 
guard-house within which a foundry for 
casting metal objects was installed at a 
later period, resulting in the stone-work 
being scorched. 

The rebuilding of the outworks 
appears to have been carried out in 
sections working westward from the 
outer gate, and it seems possible that 
this work was never completed, as a 
portion of the platform area to the south¬ 
west of the tower is lacking in structural 
remains. It is evident that these 
remarkable outbuildings suffered from 
time to time, necessitating consolidation 


and minor alterations in the plan. These 
later intrusions are of inferior construc¬ 
tion. 

In the course of events total ruin 
seems to have supervened ; partition 
walls and cubicles were thrown down, 
and the whole of these dwelling-places 
and stalls were engulfed in debris. The 
ditches were filled in and over this mass 
of wreckage a new ground-level was 
formed. Upon this later buildings of a 
more domestic type were raised, old 
material being used. The latest of these 
structures was of early Viking age. On 
the site occupied by the largest of the 
broch-period enclosures to the south of 
the tower a dwelling of primitive plan was 
built, consisting of five well-developed 
semi-circular cells surrounding a central 
hearth space. The entrance was to the 
west, and on its eastern side it was 
connected with three irregularly curved 
outhouses. From the north-east corner 
of this group a “ long-house ” of Viking 
character extended towards the line of 
the passage-way, from the outer gate to 
the tower. A similar but smaller con¬ 
struction was situated immediately to 
the west of the tower, which by this time 
had been almost completely filled in and 
had assumed the appearance of an ash¬ 
pit. Another such small structure was 
built in the partially filled-in shallow 
mid-ditch. In order to obtain the 
complete plan of the Broch, the group 
of buildings containing the cells and a 
large section of the “ long-houses ” have 
been removed and rebuilt to the west of 
the broch buildings on open ground. 

Relics 

The collection of relics recovered from 
this site includes many fragments of 
typical broch pottery, from which it has 
been possible to restore four vessels, one 
of them round-bottomed ; fragments of 
a Roman amphora ; a penannular 
bronze brooch ; five bronze finger rings 
found on the bones of two hands as 
already mentioned ; two bronze pins, 
one with a projecting ring-head ; and the 
other, of the Viking period with a free 




ring-head ; an iron knife with a bone 
handle bearing oghams ; bone pins, 
combs and dice ; a whale-bone cup ; 
antlers and tines, many of them cut or 
showing signs of use as picks ; hammer- 
stones, pot-lids, whetstones, strike-a- 
lights, saddle and rotary-querns, and 


hollowed stones of all sizes, including 
fragments of a large trough. 

The museum at the monument, when 
completed, will add considerable interest, 
as the exhibits will illustrate to some 
measure the domestic needs of the 
inhabitants of this place. 
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